
Housing Proposals Delayed Suffers Set 

by Keith Stonch bvN 

Hatchet Staff Writer „ Hmtcbti 

D C Pub,ic Interest Research Group rent increases are needed since the 1972 Total funds collected at spring semester 
(PIRG) and concerned members of DC controls were imposed. Rents would then be registration for D.C. PIRG at GW and four 
housing groups failed to reach an agreement set so that landlords would make a "decent other area schools have dropped by over 40 
on rent control proposals at a planning and profit.” per cent, leaving the organization with a 

strategy meeting Thursday morning in the (See HOUSING, p. 3) projected deficit of almost $13,000 for the 

Center. - 

The mayor and city council were authorized 
by Congress late last year to set rent controls 
in the district and to establish a nine-man 
rent control commission, should the city deem 
it necessary after holding a series of public 
hearings. The hearings are now being held by 
Sterling Tucker, -D.C. Housing Committee 
chairman. ~ 

PIRG, along with ten other city-wide 
groups, are trying to reach an accord on a rent 
control bill to propose jointly to the mayor 
and city council after the hearings. However, 
insufficient numbers last Thursday delayed 
action on the proposed legislation which is 
part of a larger housing reform package, 
which PIRG supports. The package will act as 
a stopgap to the acute shortage of housing in 
the district. 

Bob Stumberg, a Georgetown law student 
and member of PIRG, said the only reason 
the city and Tucker are holding hearings “is 
because Congress told them to.” Several 
PIRG members expressed discontent with the 
way the city has handled the housing problem 
thus far. 

The PIRG outine. from which the groups 
are working, calls for an across-the-board 
rent control provision. It also provides for an 
appeals system whereby a tenant can protest 
poor service, and a landlord can appeal for a 
rent increase. PIRG will also pick four 
tenants it feels will have the time and 
expertise to sit on the commission and will 
submit the names to the mayor. 

Rents would be rolled back to pre-Phase II 
levels, under the PIRG proposal. The 
commission would then study what retroactive 


first nine months of 1974 and endangering its 
existence. 

"If we don’t think of a way of getting 
money in the next three months,” PIRG 
Director Jim Vitarello told a group of student 
volunteers from GW, Catholic, American. 
Immaculata and Georgetown Universities 
Saturday, “we don’t have a PIRG by the end 
of April— I guarantee it” 

During 1973, D.C. PIRG collected a total 
of $14,870 from the five participating 
colleges, with $11,169 from GW (the Only one 
to collect during the spring semester 
registration) and $2,230 from Georgetown. 
Outside sources contributed $700 while $326 
was earned from the sale of the final reports 
of a 1973 investigation of D.C. pharmacy 
practices, according to a PIRG budget 
statement. 

Gratified at this large amount and 
expecting increased contributions during 
1974, PIRG hired two additional staff 
members, raising their total annual payroll to 
$22,000, and expanded its projects, according 
to Bob Stumbert, student chairman of 
PIRG’s district board. 

Instead, according to the budget statement, 
this year’s income has fallen off drastically. 
PIRG estimates a total of $5500 from spring 
registration at the five schools, down $4000 
from fall registration. GW's contribution is 
down by 40 per cent, Georgetown’s by almost 
50 per cent. Increased outside contributions 
do not make up the difference. PIRG’s 
income for the first nine months of 1974 is 
projected at $8000 less than last year. 

Faced with bankruptcy, PIRG has been 
looking for additional outside sources of 
funding, according to Vitarello. PIRG has 
applied to the Greater Washington Council of 
Churches, the Archdiocese of Washington 
and the Jewish Community Council for funds, 
Vitarello explained. 

Stumberg is investigating University Year 
for Action, an ACTION agency program that 
pays interns to work for community 
organizations. However, he said, Howard 
University and Federal City College already 
(See PIRG, p. 4) 
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Members of D.C, PIRG from GW and other area schools discuss the decrease In student 
funding and the resultant deficit of almost $13,000 this winter. (Photo by Brace Cahan) 


Budget Quirk Stirs Controversy 


Inside ... 

Interview with Departing Arts Depart- 
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by Mark Lacter 
Hatchet Staff Writer 

Election misconduct, a $7,000 budget 
surplus from last year, and an $8,000 party 
featuring Tommy James and the Shondels 
have sparked some excitement within the 
little noticed Engineer’s Council, 

The 14 member council serves as the 
student governing body for the School of 
Engineering and Applied Science. It is 
comprised of representatives from each class 
level of the undergraduate and graduate 
student body, student Organizations within 
the School of Engineering, and the manager 
of the Davis Hodgkins House, an engineering 
fraternity, i . \ 

The Engineer's Council 73-74 budget of 
$19,317 was obtained through a $5 fee paid by 
all engineering students each semester and a 
$7,31 7 layover sum from the 72-73 budget. 

This arrangement was worked out after the 
Engineer’s magazine, Mecheleciv, suspended 
publication in mid-semester last year. Their 
budget was $7,000 and sipce no magazine was 
published for most of the 72-73 school period, 
a "special arrangement” was made by 
members of the council, School of Engi- 
neering Dean Harold Liebowitz, and several 
unidentified people within Rice Hall. The 
council was allowed to keep the $7,000 during 
the summer and use it as an addition to the 
regular 73-74 budget of $12,000. 

Under normal GW budget guidelines, all 
student organizations relinquish funds at the 
concusion of the school year. 

"We received the money because there was 
a possibility of the magazine being started up 
again but it looks like student interest isn’t 
great enough,” said engineering council 
member Maureen Supple. 

Despite the unorthodox budget turnover, 
council Treasurer Bob Dannenfelser said be 


views the decision as being perfectly of weeks ago with the results being confusion, 
legitimate. accusations, and a call for new elections. 

“I think the difference between the council It all started when 30 voting ballots were 
and most other student organizations is that printed by the council and left in the main 
our budget comes solely from engineering office of Tompkins Hall for student to pick 
students while the GW treasury simply gives 
money to other groups from a general fund.” 

$8,000 of this year’s budget is going to be 
spent on the Annual Engineer’s Ball. The 
affair, featuring an open bar, buffet supper, 
and the music of Tommy James and the 
Shondels. will take place in the Marvin Center 
Cafeteria. The cost for the band is $3,000, a 
dance floor (installation and removal) and the 
dance floor (installation and re pi oval) an 
additional $1150, and the remaining money 
for food and drink. Ticket distribution has by Roa Oitnff 

already reached 680 for the ball. , Hatchet Staff Writer 

"The turnout represents an opinion by the In an informal vote last Friday, the faculty of the GW School of Public and International 
engineering students that they like the dance. Affairs (SPIA) voted 17 to 1 in favor o( a recommendation by the SPIA Student-Faculty 
The fact that it’s one big event and the reason Advisory Committee to add pluses and minuses to the present grading system in cooperation 
we continue to sponsor it, is the lack of any with the other schools of the University. 

social activity on the GW campus,” said The Advisory Committee also recommended that these modifications “be observed by all 
Dannenfelser. “If you want to go to a dance professors rather than being optional.” 

around here, about the only place you can go At the meeting in the, Center SPIA Dean Burton Sapin noted that “the faculty recognizes 
is the GPA (Gay People's Alliance).” that such a change will only be meaningful if adopted by the other schools of theUnivcrsity.” 

He added that there was no other way to Associate Prof. Bernard Reich suggested that the results of -the straw vote “be 
spend the money which could be aimed at all communicated to the deans of Columbian College and the Graduate School.” He also 
the engineering students. "Some people were suggested that a committee be established to study the new grading modifications, 
thinking about having class rings for the A committee was not established, as Dean Sapin asked the faculty to “let nature take its 
seniors,” said Dannenfelser, “but considering course.” 

that there are only a small number of seniors The Advisory Committee recommendations had been introduced to the committee by 
and the rings would cost several thousand Associate Prof. Peter Hill. Advisory Committee student member Bill Domke, standing in foe 
dollars, we decided the party would be more the absent professor, read Hill’s arguments for and against a plus-minus grading system. 

ScnSlDlc. 

Asked about whether or not the $5 fee Hill's arguments for a plus-minus system are: 
should be dropped altogether, Dannenfelser • the “Registrar’s Office, reportedly, now has a ‘computer capability’ to add the plus and 
said, “I think proportionally the engineering minus symbols." . ' 

students get much more for this fee than they •"Students Appear to be more ‘grade conscious' than before. For purposes of graduate 
do with the Marvin Center fee of $37.50.” application, a more refined <}PI [Quality Point Index] may be useftiL” 

Elections for president and vice president • \ ' 

of the Engineer’s Council were held a number (SwSPIA,p.4) 


Faculty of SPIA Favors 
Plus and Minus Grading 
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REVIEW 

COURSE 


RHA Faces Legal Action 


Contract Violation Alleged 


Arab Oil Embargo 
Ineffective , Says Prof 


Published semi-weekly from Sep- 
tember to Msy, except for holidays 
and exam periods, by the studente THE HATCHET 
of The George Washington Unlvet- 
ally at 800 21st Street, N.W.,. 

Washington. O.C 70006 Editorial I A ^^1 

offices located el The Hatchet, 800 I W 5 

21st Street, N.W., Suite 433, LgJM 

Washington, D C 20006 Sut> 

scrlptlon price $6.00 per year. ~~ 

Second class postage paid at 
Washington, O.C. 


Thousands of Topics 
$2.75 per page 
Send for your up-to-date, 160-page, 
mail order catalog. Enclose $1.00 
to cover postage (delivery time is 
1 to 2 days). 

RESEARCH ASSISTANCE, INC. 
11941 WILSHIRE BLVD., SUITE #2 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 90025 
(213) 477-8474 or 477-5493 

Our research material is sold for 


research assistance only. 


Nostalgia 

Nights 


Come and Hear 

Andrew 
Gy orgy 

of the GW Political Science Dept 

Wednesday, Feb. 6 
6:15PM 

\ 

B'nai B'rith Hillel Foundation 
21 29‘F Street, N.W. C 


Friday & Saturday 
February 8 & 9 


Rathskellar, Marvin Center 
Show at 9 P.M. 

Cover charge: $.25 



Jim Vltarello (center), executive director of D.C. PIRG, concerned D.C. 
outline! PIRG’i rent control proposal! to members of Caban) 
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ENGINEERS, from p. 1 

Engineers ’ Election Declared Invalid 


refused. There were no rules govern- in order. They will probably be held 
ing the election." said Rehfield. sometime this week. "I jiist want to 
The election was won by Rehfield say that 1 am proud of all of you for 
and Perry, each getting about 30 coming to see me and. trying to 
votes. However, at a meeting of the straighten this matter out,” said 
Engineer’s Council Tuesday night, Liebowitz. 

the election was ruled, invalid. Before the Rehfield and Perry 
"because the absence of written elections of a week ago, eight posters 
rules made a fair election impos- were printed announcing the new 
stole-’* The council went on to call positions open within the council, 
for new elections. However, the posters made no 

"Everything we did was valid. We ™ nt « on .« t0 who was running in 

did a little campaigning and won.” the a " d wh «J e * ,ect ‘°" 

said Rehfield. who later stated that would take place. This was an 
he had the impression “that any- oversight and we admit it was our 
body could have voted even if they fault, said one council member. v 
weren’t engineering students.” f 


$1 .00— Choice of Jumbo Kosher Hot Dog, 
Kosher Salami, Liverwurst and mug of beer 
From 3 to 7 p.m. only 

Special — Mon.-Frl. only 
OPEN OPEN 

MON.-FRI. SAT. & SUN. 

30 a.m.— 2:00 a.m. 6:00 p.m.— 2:00 a.m 


A film 


A WARM 

DECEMBER 


' and 

®U) &trin 
ftafr j 

Proudly Present j 

G W. IJniv. : 
Night '! 

Thursday, February 7 

All Drinks Price 
With This Ad 
THE ORIGINAL 

OLD STEIN 

Noon till 3 a,m. 

1338 Conn. Av«.. N.W. 

: 786-2382 


Starring and, directed by 

Sidney Poitier 

• 7:00 and 9*30 PAL • Wednesday, February 6,1974 

• Admission: 50 cents at the door • Bldg. G 


Sponsored by Committee on Special Programming Program Board 



4,1974 


Student, and GW College Young 4tmocrats 
mem ben Intonated In going to the Chicago 
national convention M. 15-17 ahould attend 
a special meeting Monday, February 4, 9:00 
P.M., Center #415 ^ 

Anyone Interested in forming a group rate 
flight to Miami for Spring break please 
ABORTION, BIRTH CONTROL INFO 4 contact Lola at 678-7839 
Board REFERRAL-NO FEE. Up to 24 weeks. 

night General anesthesia Vasectomy, tubal liga- The National Land Use Planning legislation 
ruary. lion also available. Free pregnancy teat. Call now pending In Congress will be discussed 
ilease PCS, Non-profit, 202-296-7995. by two Congressional staff members Friday, 

a at February 8 at 7:00 PM ip Room 410 of the 

G.W.U. University Dance Company 6 Pro- Marvin Center. The program, sponsored by 
gram Board Announce DEBORAH JOWITT, the Department of Urban and Regional 
I No Danror, Choreographer, 6 Dance Critic For Planning, Isopen to all. Refreshments will be 
Vortd- The Village Voice As DANCE ARTIST IN served, 
areer. RESIDENCE, February 5-7. For Information 

Dept call 676-6284. For Sale: KLH Compact Stereo, Incl. Garrard 

^ — mmm ^ — ^ — _ Turntable (w/o speakers) *100, 12 String 

| Guitar wlcase $100 296-0438. 

Retired D.C. Government worker leaving for 
Mexico second week of Feb. Need help 
driving. Space for two or three persons Call 
any weekday between 9 a m. and 11 a m. 
John Toomer 577-6621. For reference call 
629-3748 Bureau of Air and Water Quality 
Control. 

FOUND: Watch In Monroe Hall, Call Steven 
Vastagh 790-0232. 


No Additives Entire! 
Safe, Warns Doctor 


by Mark Toor 
Hatchet Staff Writer 

“The price we pay for the benefits of food additives is concern about the 
potential hazards of these drugs. Unfortunately, in this country we’ve almost 
gone overboard," said Dr. Victor Cohn, professor of pharmacology at the 
GW Medical School, in a Luncheon Forum Series discussion Wednesday. 

Food additives add and enhance flavoring, color, preservation and 
nutritive values, said Cohn. The last two. he said, are especially important 
when the problems of world food supply are considered. While diets are 
inadequate in many areas, he stated, according to statistics from the World 
Health Organization. 20 per cent of the world's food production is not 
consumed because of spoilage. 

"It is very safe to say that there is no food additive that is absolutely safe 
for every human being," Cohn stated. Every chemical, even Vitamins, he 
said, are capable of producing toxic effects. 

Nitrite, for example, is a preservative used in many foods, said Cohn. Too 
much of it oxidizes the hemoglobin in the blood, causing anemia. Often 
there is poor quality control in food processing plants, he said, and there 
have been examples of small children dying from eating one hot dog. 

Large doses taken at once are rare, and most people are worried about the 
effects of small doses of a drug taken over a long period of time said Cohn. 
Most chemicals do not remain in the body very long, he added, so there are 
no great build ups and no danger. Some, however, such as DDT, are stored 
in the body tissues for a long period of time and has a long life in the tissues, 
accofding to Cohn. 

Techniques for investigating the effects of small doses taken over long 
periods have just been developed, he explained. “Food colorings have been 
taken off the market because a lot of them have real potential for causing 
cancer,” Cohn said. 

Antibiotics used in cattle, said Cohn, can easily set off a chain reaction in 
humans consuming the meat, causing an allergy. They also serve as selection 
agents, killing off sensitive germs and allowing insensitive germs to grow. 

The Food and Drug Administration published a handbook of about 1200 
colorings and additives generally regarded as safe in 1958. Today, Cohn 
said, the items are being investigated and the list is being “whittled down." 


Be Above the 
1 Hassle 


Staying in New York can be a hassle 
—and an expensive one. 

Avoid the hassles— stay at 
Sloane House YMCA. Convenient to 
everything, coed facilities, cafeteria, 
^ complete information center, 
gymnasium. 


WE NEED YOUR BRAIN! The GW Forum 
would like anyone and everyone Interested to 
submit an article on this semester's topic ; 
"What most intensely concerns you about 
present trends In society, or politics, or 
education, or science, or the arts, or 
anything— and what those trends imply, 
positively or negatively tor you and your 
country's future." Manuscripts should run 
between 1000 and 2000 words in length, and 
be submitted to the Editorial Board by March 
1. at room 302 of 714 21st St.. N.W. Our 
office hours are Mon thru Frl. 1,-3 PM. and 
our office phone no. is 676-7355 

Rap Id Rescue, the student hotline, needs 
volunteers to wofk on our phones. No 
experience is necessary, and training will be 
provided. Please fill out an application at the 
Counseling Center, 718 21 St. . N.W. 

EXORCISM? GOD? ASTROLOGY? If you 
cannot with integrity turn to the traditional 
certainties In order to find answers to the 
significant problems of today, consider 
HUMANISM. Call. 722-0770. 


And the $5 student rate 
makes this trip 
m inexpensive. 


Come to the City! 


SldANE 

HQUSE 


DC PiRG needs people to act as press 
contacts and publicity coordinators on the 
G.W. campus, writing experience preferable. 
Call John at 6767388 or stop by the PIRG 
office mn. 408 Student Center 


PIRG, from p. 1 


the coeducational YMCA 
356 West 34th Street, 
f^ew York City 10001 
(2121695-5000 

American Youth Hostel. Inc. facility 


WANTED: Clothes and Toys in good 
condition for needy families. Bring donations 
to the SERVE office. Rm. 437 or SVAC office. 
Rm. 424 In the Marvin Center. For more info: 
call Anil 676-7564 or 244-5743. N 


have this program, and the agency might not want to fund a third school in 
D.C. 

PIRG is attempting to get permission to solicit contributions during 
registration for summer sessions at all the participating schools, according 
to PIRG accountant Bob Chlopak. GW and American have already 
approved this, he said. 

Projects may be cut, according to Stumberg, and Chlopak said that PIRG 
“may have to close down over the summer for a few months and give the 
staff an extended vacation" if more money is not forthcoming. \ 

PIRG staffers and student volunteers agree that the unexpected deficit 
was caused by a lack of communication between the organization and the 
students whose voluntary $2 contributions at registration support it. 

“We have nobody to blame but ourselves," said Chlopak. “We thought 
our actions would speak for us. but the students want more than that. It's 
necessary to commit ourselves to bringing PIRG to the students." 

Publicity will be stressed much more in the future, said PIRG membere. 
“We must allocate more time to publicity," said organizer Kathy Gannett. 
“The PIRG message is not getting through very clearly." 

There will be "more of an effort to use all the school papers, posters, and 
place more publicity in the community papers,” said Chlopak. He 
mentioned that there has been a marked decrease in articles on PIRG in the 
Hatchet this year over the past two years. 

He said that the falling off of funding for PIRG was due to “our 
misreading of students,” and that the increasing number of students 
working for PIRG for academic credit and the increase in faculty interest 
show* that interest in PIRG has not fallen off. 

"We have great support in the community,’’, said Stumberg. “If we can 
get our message across. I’m sure we’ll survive.” 

( written with notes from Digby Solomon ) 


Becoming a physician is a tremendous 


go with it. 


Whether you're still in medical school with the 
rigors of three to live years of graduate medical edu- 
cation still to be faced, or are already a practicing 
physician, it’s our opinion that the Air Force can 
offer both professional and personal satisfaction 
hard to duplicate in civilian life. 

An overstatement? Not if you consider the 
specifics. 

Take the problem of graduate medical educa- 
tion. It’s a period of your life the Air Force can make 
considerably easier with comfortable salary and liv- 
ing conditions. 

Creature comforts aside, the Air Force offers 
professional advantages. Besides receiving training 
in your own specialty, you’d be in contact with 
physicians in ail of the medical specialties. You’ll 
function in an environment which is intellectually 
stimulating and professionally challenging. 

Not all physicians pursue post residency fellow- 
ships. But if you are interested, the Air Force con- 
ducts “ 


the Air Force does not. He finds hisoffice established 
for him. Supplies and equipment readily available. 
He has many options available to him when treating 
patients. For example, he can consult with Air Force 
specialists. He also has referral to other Air Force 
facilities via aeromedicat evacuation. Last, but not 
least, are the satisfactions that come with having 
the opportunity for regular follow-ups, and a missed 
appointment rate that is practically nil. 

Whether you are already a physician, or soon to 
become one, you might find it extremely interesting 
to find out what the Air Force has to offer. We think 
it could be a real eye-opener. If you'll mail in the cou- 
pon, we’d be happy to send you detailed information. 


• “Both students and faculty will spend less time explaining to one another 
whether a grade can be considered a high ‘B’ or a low ‘C,’ etc. The plus and 
minus symbols Will tell the story instantly.” 

• “Faculty will avoid the embarrassment of realizing that in awarding the 

grade of ‘B,’ for example, they have lumped indiscriminately all students 
whose performance ranged from little-better- than-‘C plus’ to little- worse- 
than-‘A minus.”’ "| 

Hill’s arguments against a plus-minus system are: 

• “A greater refinement in grades runs counter to an earlier and well 
rationalized Columbian College decision to use fewer symbols, Le., H, HP, 
P, F. This argument can be met largely on grounds that students, at that 
earlier time, preferred the less differentiated system. They were, then, 
de-emphasizing grades.” 

• "The Registrar’s objection that grade-system-variatipns among schools 

imposes a heavy burden on his office carries some weight The (Ejection can 
be met however, if all the undergraduate schools can agree to use the same 
system.” v.- 

All of Hill's arguments were recorded in the meeting’s minutes and will be 
sent to the de^nsofall colleges within the University. \ 


AwForn^iponuniiin CCN-M 

Peoria, IL 61614 

Please send m» in format ion on the Air Force Physician Pro* 
gram. I understand there is no obligation. 


both in-housc and at civilian institutions. 
physician already in practice can look for- 
ward to other things. If you want training in the 
practice of the medicine of the future, you'll find it 
in the Air Force. For example, there’s emphasis on 
group medicine and preventive medicine, and the 
growing specialty of “family physician.” Whatever 
your interest, there are few specialties which are not 
being practiced in today’s Air Force. 

The physician starting his, practice in civilian 
life has to take into account the cost of setting up an 
office. The physician commencing his practice in 


.Scx(M) (F). 


Name. 


.Date of Birth. 


Health Care at its best. 
Air Force. 
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You need a great deaJ of experience in life; 
everything helps." 


M.F.A. program was on the books, but it every weekend. However, we still have the nave a ataactic element, inruugn 

wasn't operating. ' , / best price; we still provide good live theater on them, I think my most successful play was the 

When I arrived, we did seven major campus and the department has grown and ***** one 1 did here, Brecht on Brecht , because 

productions, .pliis we did the experimental has built a strong reputation locally and is 1 worked with a very small competent cast, 

production of The Serpent. 1 directed four of beginning to builS a reputation outside the 1 w ° uld sa > th * fav ° n,e of the p ® ys 1 ve 
these major plays and TO* Serpen, just to get city. done he ? * as The J “ 

the whole program going. We tried a variety You’ve been involved in 14 productions tince irreveren, u very uman P y* 
of things. We did an avant-garde extravagant your arrival. Which of the* play. 1, your P la * ^out any real beginning. ruddle. or 

play such as Fun; we did a normal, please favorite? end / , a p,ay “ * h ' ch t f d « d P«?°" * ets . up 

everybody down the line play— Little Mary 1 think everyone approaches theater and and smgs. a play that takes the !rtsh question 

Sunshine. We did a huge play like the Devils teaching with a kind of philosophy. 1 have and answers " t ® rms of th * P °f |? ty ", 
with a cast of almost 60 people and elaborate been working on a play about Mahatma " ar and 

costumes. We did a simple but very solid Gandhi, the man. not the politician, for the conscience. I also like The Balcony e y 

play —Brecht on Brecht which won the last five years, so his ideas have obviously much ; although 1 m not sure we were 

American College Theater Festival-it was influenced me. 1 believe you should not worry ^on^olS level. 

the first play 1 directed here — for our region about the end result, although you should P 

and it was judged to be one of the top 13 know what the end result is. but rather you It’i been pointed out aeveral times in the past 

college plays in the country for that year. should be involved in action; therefore I'm that many GW productions use actors outside 

So immediately we began to pick up both completely involved and believe completely in the University. Why is that so? 

revenue, charging the students a minimum of whatever I'm doing at the time. This has always been a controversy. When 1 

just one dollar and charging faculty members When I did the Devils 1 took the point of first arrived we jiTst didn’t have the number of 

jgg — *• ... ...I.. * * n U5 ®W«ioa 'F students. 1 would like to limit plays to the 

University family — that would be students. 
IMflH faculty, staff, and their immediate relatives. 


Drama is one of the 
most precarious 
occupations." 


Either we're going to have to do very simple 
plays where we can use just drama students or 
we're going to have to try plays like A 
Midsummer Nights Dream and go out into 
the community. I found this has been very 
valuable. Through this we have established a 
fairly good working relationship with the 
community theaters. Also, we have allowed 
the students to learn by casting one or two 
good professionals who would like a showcase 
piece such as lead role in A Midsummer 
Night's Dream or The Balcony. Students are 
not capable of doing these roles at their 
present level of training; however, they can 
learn a tremendous amount from working 
with a professional. That has been our 
philosophy. 

Unlike some schools, like Catholic, we have 
a situation where nearly everybody in the 
department has a chance to be on stage. We 
generally cast plays with a large number of 
characters for this reason. It is much easier to 
produce a play with a small cast We choose 
our plays so that we have a classical play, a 
modern play, an entertaining play, and plays 
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Insights Into U.S. Design 

by Unde Coccfa 

Of all the museums and galleries in the Smithsonian Institution, perhaps 
one of the smallest is the Renwick Gallery. The gallery is designated by tHk 
Smithsonian as a national display of American creative design and 
decoration. 

The Renwick Gallery, named after its architect, James Renwick, was 
originally designed to house the private art collection of William Wilson 
Corcoran, a wealthy banker. _At the time, the gallery was known as the 
Corcoran Gallery of Art (owners tend to prefer to have their galleries named 
after themselves than their architects). From 1897 until 1964, Corcoran’s 
collection was moved to a new Corcoran Gallery of Art at 17th and New 
York Avenue and Renwick's building was used by the United States Court 
of Claims. In 1965, the Smithsonian Insitution acquired the building as an 
addition to its complex. 

The gallery itself is a display of American design. In the 19th century the 
structure was called “Renaissance”; today's terminology would describe the 
mansion as French Second Empire style. The building is constructed of 
brick and sandstone and has a slate mansard roof. It is enhanced by 
pavilions at three corners and pilasters with capitals and decorations of 
Indian corn. To complete the picture, the profile of William Corcoran looks 
imposingly down from the entrance. 

Though not quite as impressive as the outside structure, the interior of the 
building possesses -a simple elegance. Its colonnaded halls, high windows, 
and wide entrance stairway, covered with plush carpeting and overhung by 
an intricate chandelier, lend a subtle luxury to the gallery. 

The gallery’s Grand Salon and Octagon Room, decorated in middle to 



The Renwick Gallery, now a part of the complex of Gallery, Itself an excellent example of American design, 
museums and galleries In the Smithsonian Institution, is done In French Second Empire style. (Photo by Bruce 
specializes In exhibitions of American design. The Cahan) 



late 19th century styles, house the permanent exhibitions of paintings and 
furnishings. The Grand Salon is an exact replica of the room designed by 
Renwick in 1859. A number of the paintings in the two rooms were executed 
by artists of the French School. Especially interesting among these are Joan 
of Arc by Jean Jacques Henner and The Helping Hand by Emile Renouf, as 

well as works by Jules Adolphe Breton and Jean Charles Cozin. by Jeff Wlce 

In addition to the permanent collection, the other six galleries in the Z/. ! 

Renwick are devoted to temporary displays. One of the most popular has outside the mainstream of rock and 
been an exhibition of Shaker furniture and utensils. The exhibit, loaned to folk music moving in circles, not in 
the Renw ick by Faith and Edward Deming Andrews of the Bicentennary of lines. Once the child-poet in search 
the American Shakers, includes wash stands, low work tables, shoemakers' of himself and his cause, he is now 
candle stands, narrow high-backed rocking chairs, and a school library the family man telling his audiences done* 'before' the 
cupboard. Because of the Shaker’s maxim that "beauty must have a founda- “You Go Your Way and I’ll Go reviews have be 
tion in use." the furniture is simple and functional, but also elegant in its Mine.” are f irst rate 

very simplicity. This evolution is plainly evident in r j H j, t and the 

In conjunction with the exhibit, a free lecture will be given on Monday, Planet Waves (Dylan’s first authen- “ n lemenK n 
Feb. 11. at 6 p.m. in the Grand Salon of the Gallery. A.D. Emerich, who tic album since Greatest Hits: After sDendii 

collaborated on the exhibition and compiled the exhibit’s publication, will Volume Two released inX972) on pi anet iyl vp , 
speak on Shaker architecture. The lecture, accompanied with slides, will Dylan’s new label, Elektra/ Asylum, reflective n „ on’, 

material noino/i in UmaetnkV r«H/ItAr nfaUn YD CL.1.W- r\ < «... . _ rcilCLllVC on OUI 


Dylan Evolves In Latest Album 


a three day period last- November. Dylan and for The Band. Dylan's 
Bob Dylan has always stood This might automatically give the last appearance was at Georee 

ItciHo miinefeoAM .aaL. ! i p Z « • • n . *n . . ® 

1 Harrison’s benefit for Bangladesh in 
1972. The Band, dormant since New 
Year’s Eve in 1972, came dround to 
play at Watkins dlen and at two 
concerts in New Jersey last summer 
at the prodding of the Grateful 
Dead. 

Band guitarist Robbie Robertson 
recently told Rolling Stone writer 
Ben Fong-Torres that he discovered 
a new alertness in the audience at 
Watkins Glen that he never saw 
before. With his new enthusiasm for 
playing concerts, Robertson went to 
Dylan and started making plans to 
do some things together again. 
Joined by Elektra/Asylum President 
David Geffen and promoter Bill 
Graham, things got underway. The 
album hit the stores a week before 
the New York concerts (good timing 
financially). ^ 

The tour itself is into its last days 
and stands to gross at- least $5 
million. Critics have been quick to 
attack the tour as a financial rip-off 
and have questioned Dylan's mo- 
tives at every turn. Let us just hope 
that Robertson’s sense of a new 
alertness holds and that Dylan and 
The Band won’t take the money and 
go back to the farm. 

If Planet Waves is any indication 
of where Dylan is in 1974. he intends 
to remain with us. He refuses to be a 
prophet, and he does not have 4 
great voice. But' he was one of the. 
semnal figures qf modem rock, and 
an entire generation has grown up 
under the influence of his music. 
People go to hif conceits not only to 
. listen to the music but to also see the 
real Bob Dylan, the man who still 
. gets their eyes wet when he sings 
“Like a Rolling Stone’’ or 'Tom 
Thumb’s Blues.” 




Perpetuates Ancient Ar 


■ty Se#tt BUts important traditions of puppet 

AitiEdbor theater. The more famous is 

On its first visit to the United preserved by the Bunraku troupe of 
States. Japan’s Awaji Puppet The- Osaka. The other tradition is 
atre wilt perform in Lisner Audito- carried on by the puppeteers of the 
k ium on Sunday, February 10. at 8 island of Awaji in the Inland Sea. 

Many traditional Japanese thea- 
trical arts are continued today in 


p.m. 

Designated a “national treasure' 

by the Japanese government, the only one island or mountain village, I 

Awaji puppets play colorful, heroic often performed as part of the 

roles that date to Japan’s distant festival of a local shrine. In the case I 

past. I heir pcrlormance is being of the Awaji puppets, there is I 

sponsored by the Japan- America extremely little authentic informa- 

Society of Washington and GW. tion about performances before the ' 

I he Awaji puppets are large and 17th century, though undoubtedly I 
life like, and their bold gestures puppet shows were staged much I *■', - t A. ' 

have an appealing folk quality earlier. The plays were apparently I.' '"'?*<$ . A A ’ J' v -^vA 

which distinguishes them from the first performed in association with * 1 ’ - I; . i ‘ ' 

more restrained Osaka Bunraku the worship of the Shinto god ' * ’ '■ -try: \ 

puppets which were at Kennedy Hachiman, whose cult was wide- IV M n “hUimI timaii” 

Center last year. It takes three spread on the island. by the Japanese government, will their U.S. 

performers to operate each pup- In the 17th century, the island of premiere this Sunday In u«— > Auditorium. Ihe Awaji 
pet— from behind rather than by Awaji was ruled by the Hachisuka „ . 

strings. family. Records dating back to 1642 ^ 

The puppeteers are visible on describe how this family gave its pU|> E^ performances go bad 
stage hut with their dark hoods they patronage to the puppet troupes, 
heighten rather than disturb the Performances were sometimes 
drama. The actors are accompanied staged in the presence of the 
by the three-stringed samisen and a Hachisuka family, but not always 
narrator who sings the story, for their entertainment; an account 
Though the plays themselves are from 1794, for example, mentions a 
part of Japan's great dramatic liter- command performance which had 
ature, being related to Noh and its purpose in praying for rain. It 
Kabuki. it takes no special know- was hoped that the local gods, 
ledge to follow the action on stage, pleased by the puppet show, would 

Puppet theater in Japan has a respond with the gift of much- 
long history. Japan is fortunate in needed rain, 
having not one but two distinct and The first reliable figures on the 


persons were listed in various performers are old, no doubt for the most part of ordinary 
capacities. The players for many because the financial rewards are so farmers in the home villages of the 
years have organized into com- slim that few young people are companies, who enjoy seeing the 
panies, based intlifferent villages on tempted into taking up puppet familiar old plays year after year, 
the island of Awaji. In 1811 there theatef for a career. The theater itself is usually a 

were 20 companies, but in the 20th The devotion to their art on the temporary wooden structure erected 
century the number has dwindled so part of the surviving performers is for the occasion. ,• There is one 
that now there are only three, of nonetheless impressive. The puppet permanent structure where one can 
which two rarely perform except for operators, for example, are expected go regularly to see performances. At 
tourists. The Japanese government, to assemble and dress the puppets New Year and on other special 
alarmed at the possibility of the dis- they manipulate, and the operators occasions, performances of a semi- 
appearance of this important art, in of female puppets (who are quite sacred nature are given, in connec- 
1971 designated it as an “Important, strictly specialized) even arrange the tion with a shrine or temple. 
Intangible Cultural Property,” and hair into elaborate coiffures. Unlike recalling the origins of the puppet 
efforts are being made to insure its the Bunraku performers, the Awaji theater. 

ft'hjre- operators usually own not only the The members of the audience 

In the past, the performers (like costumes they themselves wear, but tend to be true aficionados who 
those of Bunraku today) were the heads, wigs, hands, swords, and know the pilays by heart and know 
professionals who earned their other appurtenances of the puppets, exactly when to shout their approv- 
living by their art, but with the and they have the privilege of using al. They enjoy such features of the 
decline of the Awaji companies a favorite puppet head to impart a Awaji puppets as the rapid changes 

were special quality to a performance, -of costume or of scenery, and other 
Although the Awaji companies Uses of stage machinery. 


Intangible Cultural Property, 


Melodramatic Tragedy 
Bumbles Into Disaster 


almost all the performers 

_, . ^ cott , obliged to work as part-time farm 

The American Film Theatre s latest production, Lost in the Stars, is a 

tragedy in more Ways than one. Kurt Weill’s and Maxwell Anderson's 1949 
play (refashioning Alan Paton’s renowned novel. Cry, the Beloved Country) 
has been thrown on to the screen as a South African choral melodrama with 
tragic events galore. However, the real tragedy is the film itself. 

Lost in the Stars tells of a poor black and noble preacher, Stephen 
Kumalo, who travels to Johannesburg in search for his sister and son. There 
he finds 'his sister a prostitute and his son, Absalom, ah unmarried 
expectant father who has murdered a white man. Absalom, although he 
repents, is executed. Stephen, blaming the environment of Johannesburg 
and God's negligence for his son’s tragic life, gives up the cloth. He cannot 
bear the anguish and confusion of losing his son and his belief in God. 

Unfortunately, the movie hardly develops deeper than this brief summary. 

Even with a talented cast, Lost in the Stars overflows with emptiness and 
total lack of emotional communication. Brock Peters, who has previously 
demonstrated his ability to handle an emotionally packed role (e.g. the 
accused rapist in To Kill a Mockingbird, the pimp in The Pawnbroker), The GW dance department will be hosting as its 
superficially portraying Sjtephen Kumalo, shows very little of that extreme artist-in-residence Deborah Jowitt, dancer, choreo- 
anguish and desperation of a man about to lose his son. Melba Moore, grapher. and dance critic for the Village Voice. On 
critically acclaimed in the musical Puriie, comically wails, squeak, and Tuesday, Feb. 5, at 7 p.m. in Strong Hall Lounge, Ms. 
almost has the dry heaves in her inept attempt to convey the mourning by Jowitt will be the speaker for the Program Board's Arts 
Irina, Absalom's wife. Their singing might be their bright point blit that at Place series. Her topic will be “The New York Scene." 
most conveys contrived, overdone, emotional dkplays. x Wine and cheese will be served, and admhsion k free. 

Kurt Weill’s music also conveys these empty emotions. It soars and On Wednesday, Feb. 6, Ms. Jowitt will present a 
groans, but appears too overblown. Immediately, the beginning of the film lecture-demonstration entitled “Looking at Dance," at 
plunges into a roaring, wailing dhorus and never dies down. Sentimental 8:30 p.m. in Building J. Admission k free, 
scenes are destroyed by abrupt intrusions of blaring music. Melodies sound • • • 

strikingly similar and monotonous. The music does not complement the 

action, leaving Weill’s work a bother rather than an integral part of the ^ ^ FUm committee ^ * 

m Z' these aspects of Lost in the Stars deserve only a minor part of the L'l ™ 

blame. Daniel Mann’s direction obliterates any hope forjedeeming factors. ,* A , dmiss ' on jjJ* 

With patchwork photography, the film k stained with jackrabbit tmnsition Information Desk 

and annoying artificiality. With no explanation or development calmness 8 *' 0 0 

leapsintochaos, filmed so chaotically that the sequence is rendered comical. ~ 

Characters are introduced uridetdeveloped : and left behind only to On Thursday, Feb. 7, at 8 p.m., the Washington 
miraculously appear in the end. The 1949 Johannesburg with its rotting core Community Video Center will present a screening of a 
k shown with 1973 cars and sparkling buildings. None of the atmosphere of recently videotaped interview with Stan Brackhage, a 
racial conflict develops. The entire movie k hidden in a mass of bumbling noted figure in contemporary experimental film.' In 
cinematography. addition to the interview, clips from two of hk more 

With such slipshod work, contrived symbolkm, inappropriate music and well-known works, Mothlight and Prelude, will be 
actors doing their worst, the tragedy of Lost in the Stars is that it k an shown. The center k located at 2414 18th St NW. 
unintentional but terribly uncomfortable comedy. I • * * - ! 


The GW drama departmet will be presenting Bertolt Composer Aaron Copland will conduct the National 
Brecht’s Threepenny Opera in the Center Theater Symphony Orchestra at concerts in the Kennedy Center 
tonight through Sunday, Feb. 10, at 8 p.m., with a 2 Concert Hall on Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, 
p.m. matinee on Saturday, Feb. 9. The play, with music Feb. 5, 6. and 7 at 8:30 p.m. Featured will be Charles 
written by Kurt Weill, k one of the major plays of the jreger in Mozart's Violin Concerto No. 5 in A major, 
20th century. Tickets are available at the Center box and Loren Kitt in Copland's Clarihet Concerto. Also on 
office at SI. 50 for students and senior citizens and $3 the program will be Roussel's Suite in F major, 
for general admission. Satie-Debussy’s two Gymnopedies, and Copland’s First 

fkvmnhnnv Tirlrpfc an* availakl* at tho pAnoort Hall 
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Pictures talk 


Some inner-city ghettos have special schools. For little 
boys who don’t talk. 

Not mute little boys. But children so withdrawn, so afraid 
of failure, they cannot make the slightest attempt to do Any- 
thing at which they might fail. 

Some don’t talk. Some don’t listen. Most don’t behave. And 
all of them don’t learn. 

One day someoneasked us to help. 

Through Kodak, cameras and film were distributed to 
teachers. The teachers gave the cameras to the kids and told 
them to take pictures. > 

And then the miracle. Little boys who had never said any- 
thing, looked at the pictures and began to talk. They said 
"This is my house.” “This is my dog.” “This is where I like 


to hide. They began to explain, to describe, to communicate. 
And once the channels of communication had been opened, 
they began to learn. 

We’re helping the children of the inner-city. And we’re 
also helping the adults. We’re involved in inner-city job pro- 
grams. Tb train unskilled people in useful jobs. 

What does Kodak stand to gain from this? Well, we’re 
showing how our products can help a teacher-and maybe 
creating-a whole new market. And we’re also cultivating 
young customers who will someday buy their own cameras 
and film. But more than that, we’re cultivating alert, edu- 
cated citizerre. Who will someday be responsible for our society 

After all, our business depends on our society. So we care 
what happens to it. 


Kodak 

than a business 












DIRECTOR , from p. 5 


A very important influence has afford a dean for a school of fine need to do, and I feel that as long as 
been physical pain. Acting takes arts, nor did they feel sure that they I'm an administrator, a teacher, and 
intense concentration and a great could put up a building. I think that a director that I’ll never get it done, 
deal of pain. I have sustained, as this University is in a unique By leaving the University, i’ll have 
most actors have, some Serious position to do something extremely no alternative but to do it. 
injuries and I've acted in plays, like valuable. I always like to quote What do yon see aa the Mlll “ 
Night of the Iguana and Hamlet, President Kennedy on this issue, for the eaUbibhment of a school of 
where I've been so exhausted that I "All of our sciences and all of our flue arts here? 
could hardly make it to the dressing materialism won’t save us; perhaps j t hi n k the greatest difficulty is to 
room each evening. our arts.yill. break down the barriers between the 

Compassion, total involvement. «■ “ year here. Would departments. What is needed is a 

enthusiasm, stamina-all these are yon ^ to conmient on why yoo are whole rethinking of the University 
important in the making of an actor, leaving GW? structure. It would mean taking the 

How do you view the state of the arts I resigned from the University last ideas upon which the School of 
in general at GW? year for two reasons. One is a Education and the School of Arts 

I've been into controversies at this philosophical difference between the and Sciences are based and seeing if 

school on various levels. I believe speech department and the drama they could be related. I think this 

that, situated as we are between the department. It is my firm belief that would take a great deal of time. A 

White House and the Kennedy speech and drama should be building was to be built at some 

Center, in downtown Washington, separate departments. My differ- future time, but I think, given the 

which is the center of the political ences with the University in no way financial situation of the school, this 

life of this nation, and therefore the involve the upper administration, is unlikely to happen in the near 

nerve center of the world’s political although it should be noted that future. With the facilities we now 

life, our art should be more political, they have attended some of our have, 1 still think this project is 

Our theater, like our other art, is productions. I realize that they are feasible, 

relegated to galleries. We have very busy men. but I feel that they I don't think you need a dean. I 
taken art out of our life; John Dewey should lend as much support as they think that music, dance, and drama 
pointed out how dangerous this was. can by attending. It is extremely could combine into a single depart- 
We don't have a totality in our art difficult for us to get students to ment with a rotating chairmanship, 
which the Mexicans and all “primi- attend the plays if the faculty and I think this would become a very 
tive" people have. the administrators don’t show up. strong department and I’m sure it 


"All of our sciences and 
all of our materialism won't save us; 
perhaps our arts will." 


Saturday, February 9 - 8:30 p.m. 

One Show Only 

Litner Aud. - G.W.U. - 21st & H Street?, N.W. 

Ticket prices : Advance— $5.00, At door— $6.00 
10% GWU Student Discount with ID at Marvin Center only. 
Sponsored by GWU. Info 244-1228. 


Going Home to St. Louis? 

Special Group Flight* 


George Washington University 
Press proudly announces 
publication of 


A MEDICAL 
CENTER 


Departure: Friday March 8 (Wash. Nat'l Airport) 6:50 p.m 
Return : Sunday March 1 7 5 : 20 p.m. 

Roundtrip Fare is Only 


Elmer Louis Kayser 

and cordially invites.you to attend 
a celebration of the event. 

Copies of the history will be available 
and the author will inscribe them. 


Life is precious... 

® give it a chance 

Birthright 

526-3333 

Alternatives to Abortion 


(Includ. tax & security charges) 


Regular Far* It 
$129.27 

Save $42 by Traveling Together 

These flights 

are guaranteed to go VfJ \ 
They are normally 
CALL scheduled flights. 

965-3222 

•Min. ot toptoph. input call Me For 

& Other Saving. 


Friday, February 8, 1974, 12:30 to 3:00 


SPRING VACATION TRIPS 

•BERMUDA . . .from $199.00 

SAN JUAN .$225.00 

ACAPULCO....... $273.00 


The George Washington Book Store 
Ground Floor Marvin Center 
80021st. Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20037 


(Plus 10% for lax and service*) 
Includes : 

Round trip flight 
8 days 7 nights 1st Class Hotal 


Round trip transfer service to and from hotel 

Taxes and Gratuities 

'Bermuda [some packages with meals J 

CONTACT: GINNY JOHNSON 
Tel. 379-2606 


Dean Kayser’s book. Bricks Without Straw, 
will also be available. 




Dennis Pickens 

Rationing 


Dirck Holscher 


Prof. Hill has pointed out that the grade of B includes “all 
students whose performance ranged from little-better-than-C- 
plus to little-worse-than-A-minus.” In other words, the grade 
of B can be credited to unlucky conscientious students who 
aim for an A as well as fortunate mediocre students who would 
have been satisfied with a C. 

The present five-grade system is an inadequate gauge. It 
unfairly categorizes a student achievement into very general Editorial, Colu 
brackets. Yet like it or not, the grades we receive are the most 
important elements of our college transcripts. , ,. 

The issue of grade revision is to be discussed at today s editorial and to D„.:j 
meeting of the Columbian College Advisory Council. We urge editorial page piece in the January 
that this important reform be adopted. 21st Hatchet. First the editorial. 

“Trouble Ahead. 


Letters to tIie EcHtor 


mn will continue to rise making compe- ments about the directio 
tition with all publicly-funded future recruiting activities 
institutions increasingly severe. 1 doubt that anyone 

to the My own crystal ball is somewhat with a wish for an unde: 
David Levy’s clouded but it seems to me that we student body better represc 
are approaching a leveling-off point geography of the country, 
in the decline of undergraduate also say that it would be dc 
You state that enrollment. Although it may con- the makeup of the stud 
“It is quite possible that in five or 
ten years, George Washington will 
no longer have an undergraduate 
program” and, later on. "We can- 
not help but interpret these state- 
ments as meaning that the George 
Washington undergraduate pro- 
gram is doomed." 

The editorial conveys the impres- 
sion the President Elliott has arrived 
at this conclusion and may even be 
planning to phase out under- 
graduate education at George 
Washington University. Having spo- 
ken to President Elliott about 
undergraduate enrollment many 
limes, I can say with assurance that 
there is no expectation and certainly 
no plan for the kind of future 
predicted by the editorial. 

This is not to say that George 
Washington five years from now will 

be just what if is today. 1 have lived _ 

through some rather dramatic year or two, I will go far enough out visits only on an alternate ye 
changes at George Washington on a limb to make a conservative or by specific invitation bi 
dating back to 1957 when it was prediction that we will probably student interest In other wo 
largely a commuter, part-time level off with an incoming (new) fall targets are moving and cl 
institution. Change will continue; if student population of something form and we have ho alterna 
George Washington does not upwards of 700 freshmen and 450 to respond to this, 
change, if it were cast into an inflex- transfer students in the fall of each I can assure Mr. Levy 1 
ible structure which could not year, barring a major economic friends from Syosset that w< 
respond to changes in the economy, recession. plan to send all counselors 

student interests, and many other So much for the editorial. In Mr. office to Long Island for tei 
elements making up an Institution, Levy's essay, there is one error ot next fall to concentrate our 
it would indeed be doomed— and as fact The figure of 791 given as the ment there. We will h 
an institution, not just its under- entering freshman class of fall 1973 reduce our visits to school! 
graduate education. should have been 847. The 56 Have never sent us studeii 

George Washington will undoubt- students who began their studies in have concluded that it is a 
edly have a smaller undergraduate the summer session are for all proposition and can be co 
student body In the future. Along- intents and purposes entering only at the expense of 
with other factors, the growth of freshmen and are not counted in the 

oommunky eolleges is affecting most Registrar's fall figures. Other than (See LETTERS p If) 


HATCHET 


“My own crystal ball 
is somewhat clouded 
but it seems to me 
that we are approaching 
a leveling-off point 
in the decline 
of undergraduate 
enrollment. ” 
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Noel Clories 


** M Of po.itic.ns they 

MrV White: ay ‘ anuaf y **■ mistrust? Don t the people wish to have a leader they can 

I listened with interest to your speech I hone that vo., will and f ^* cty £*7 **! they can t » k *P« rt W Aren’t 

1974 Congreeional elections must ^ e iJ'iiriSIfe ?* A |^. 

like non-politiciaps” because Americans •‘don’f^n,« k^. rf P° l,ticos who sla P ,helr backs w,th one 

politicians, believe them, or want them around " £? ^ W ‘ th the other ” ? 

That word “nolitician ” Isn’t that a «• ft! . , „ Nevertheless, you advise your Congressmen to pretend they 

t e pr0b , lem? are not P° nticians "*«"• of course, they are. Why don’t you 

how many d™ w^ask^ lte Tav^th^^ 5 * ha * Y< ? advise thcra *> «* ho "“‘ about wh«u they are? They ate 

£ n 7Z a£?£m to legis,ators - U * is,ators that belong to a party. A Sica/ 

that they, you. and I know to be a fact— that they are indS Pimy ' They ?** - le 8? slat ® rs who hav « a Political organization 

politicians’ th y are ,ndeed or some sort working for them. They are politicians. 

It Strike me and I if . ... Thomas Jefferson was a politician. So were Edmund Burke, 

aporich thTt outhn^o dZ T?' “ J ° Ugh thB Winston Churchi "- Char >« de Gaulle, James Madison, and 

HiriMve the nnhlir in #» • ^ n ^ s ^ ro ^ esslon a °d Robert Kennedy. And, to be sure, so are Barry Goldwater and 

deceive the public— is^n essence just what the American F. Clifton White. 


LETTERS, from p. 10 


Dance Artist In Residence ) 

DEBORAH JOWITT 

Dancer, Choreographer, Dance Critic Village Voice 

Tuesday, Februt 

Special Arts Place Seminar 
"New York Scene" 

Wednesday, February 6 V 

Lecture- Demonstration 

"Looking at Dance 

BLDG J. 8:15P.M. FREE 

Co-sponsored by the QWU Dance Company & 

Program Board Performing Arts Committee 


productive use of staff ahd dollars, area. This obviously results in 
There is definite interest in increasing the existing imbalance. 
George Washington in selected But, I ask you. is it the kind of thing 
schools in such cities as Minneapolis, you want to stamp but? 

St. Louis, Cleveland and other cities In closing, I would like to say that 
off the east coast and we plan to there is a rather unfortunate but 
continue working on those, just as commonly held view that an 
we will continue visiting schools on institution’s student body is a 
the Middle Atlantic Seaboard. carefully cultivated product of the 
One more point. The most ef- admissions office. Although we 
fective recruitment effort affecting cannot dispense with our recruiting 
any institution is its student body, activities, the appeal or desirability 
reasonably content with what it is of an institution is more than 
getting and saying so to friends and anything else created by its aca- 
relatives. Word of mouth advertising demic reputation, faculty, programs, 
is still the best thing going. It does, location, costs, and above all, its 
however, have the tendency to create current students, 
the situation Mr. Levy abhors. My apologies for running on so 
When you have many satisfied lone about what to me k a very 


The Hatchet welcomes letters 
to the editor and contributed 
columns Jrom any of its readers. 
Contributions n/ay cover any 
topic of interest to the GW 
student body. 

Items for publication must be 
typed, triple-space, on an 82 
space line. Typewriters are 
available in the Hatchet office. 

Deadlines are Tuesday at 4 
p.m. for the Thursday edition 
and Friday at 4 p.m. for the 
Monday edition. 

For further information, 
please contact the editorial page 
editor at the Hatchet ~ Center 
433, telephone 676-7550. 


Strong Hall Lounge 
FREE 7 P.M. 
Wine & Cheese 


TEACH OUR CHILDREN” 

About the Attica Revolt 
FREE 

1 :00 P.M. Friday, February 8, 1974 

IPUBIdg. 21 27 G Street N.W. Room 215 


Joseph Y. Ruth 
Director of Admissions 


'vftv£'.' 


McQueen/MacGraw 


TRY A SLICE OF THIS 

Be a campus sale, rep for M 
"THE HUNGRY B. 
GENERATION" ^ 
A New concept in market /I 
ing of specialtles.novelties (J 
and gifts that can mean n 
' more bread in your V 

pocket. Run your own If 
business in your spare time. 
Interested? Calf...... a] 


LORTON 


BAUROO. 

CbC* A 

75 cents 1 

Showings 7 & 9:30 PM ■ 

TinUnle nn coin [oh 7 


A poetry reading 


INNER 


8 00 P M 

Friday, February 8, 1974 1 

Admission: 50 cents at the door Or mO I 

Marvin Center Ballroom w — 

Sponsored by Committee on Special Programming, Program Board 


Tickets go on sale Feb. 7 
6 PM at the Information Desk 


THREE PEJVUTT 

: -gfcu, ' OPERA 


DCRTHOID BRECHT 

Feb. 4- 10, 8:00 PM 
Mot. Feb. 9, 2:00 PM 

Marvin Thaatar 2 1 st ft H Sts. N.W 


For Reservations: 676-6 1 77 
Box Office Open Daily 
10 AM-6 PM 


ATTENTION NEW DONORS: Please make appoint- 
ment for initial donation to facilitate medical examina- 


“An 'Incredibly outra- 
geous show of beggars, 
tarts, and corruption.” 


Tickets $3.00 Gen. Ad 
$1.50 Students and 
Senior Citizens 


4 blocks from the White House. 
4 blocks from Watergate / 

Groups Rates Available 


* Dinner and Theater Evenings Feb. 4—8. For 
Reservations Call 676-6610 


tion by our physician 



oon 


bj Doug Darin Batch Taylor, the 6’ 10” Dolphin that asserted himself -when the key With the Buff up by eight af Holloran, after Keith Morris picked 

Co-Sports Editor center, rarely became an offensive situations arose and the team intermission the second half turned up his fifth and final foul It was 

When the season is over and the factor as JU went to him sparingly, needed a clutch rebound or basket ■ 

smoke has cleared GW basketball In his personal duel with Burwell After spending most of the first 
fans might point to the Jacksonville the edge went to Big Clyde. half on the high post Burwell went 

game as the one that turned the For although Taylor was the down low in the second and scored 
Colonials season around. game’s leading rebounder and over Taylor on a variety of moves 

Led by Haviland Harper and sub outscored Burwell, it was Burwell including one sky hook. 

underdog Colonials — m m . i f — — i — p^Jgi — 1— — 1 
oil) hustled '1)1 visiting Dolphins ,, ^ r 

‘i'li'i D >!»' Iiin.i: hip 'lid mil out , 

Mtli";.' on |p oi I he vmiHiI and their ' 

mik . 1 1 ■ ■ i 1 1 ' i - ■ i s is i ins upset ji ' shhUh MgSHp|L : ; 

' oil. ! he victory was the fifth 

latsmg their veeord to I t ; . -to** ^ * : 

Behind till Shorn; ivl-.'un'tn e of g 

i’ll i.tf a ' no Dolomns ' . y , 

■ ■ .-.u v ’ o ■■■ ■ "i • o I ,, , / '* ‘W;. 

n-nipe ol the game. 1 

lime and ueou Ikopei look on , G Jy' 

' in tailei and 'n ,n n Dolphins ... *. , '• , * 

■ t I , -JJEfl 

-* yf~ 

^ jt ^ 

. M krt/» ' jj 

latklmne the Buff Ink charge with | 1 . \ ; ’ , ' ’ 

I . is 

fastbreak to a crawl and let GW set ™ J 

4 \fljf SPVI 

forced the Floridians outside where 

they found the climate a lot colder Freshman Kevin Hall (no. 40) came off the bench to play an important role 
than they are used to, hitting on only in the Buffs Upset victory over Jacksonville Saturday night. (Photo by 

Joanne Smoler). 


going three for three from the field. * Showing new found aggressiveness 
Peters also provided leadership in and confidence. Hall pulled down 
the final 6:24 along with John five rebounds,- blocked a shot and 
Jacksonville batted away several passes, refusing 

Banbow ft IB 7 m to let JU cut the Buff lead. 

£ \ J While nothing can diminish the 

jaKrar J:18 t‘ ’2 * 7 significance of the Buffs total 

ksSi ' d it 1 t 1 effort, the Dolphins, for the most 

' cSK CL. C £ 5 1.2 1 t 7 part, looked as if they would rather 

w»won t- 1 o- » b o 2 be basking on sandy beaches than 

econo! Washington performing on a basketball court. 

Morris ft TTi j 7 ^ Depending on how GW fares the 

•BStShi" hi &e ti 1 !e rest of the season, the Jacksonville 

fen 't 5 2 'g'i 'I j “ game will be looked back on as the 

Hay : : :::: b^o fci s 2 b game that * ent the ® u ^ on t *’ e ' r 

p ** ,n *■ > • < • h way, or as just a glimmering 

H»|JJJ^ # 5 *^B # WB» h iB«ton, jmi. moment in a season that could have 

been. 


JV: Rich Waldron 
Randy Levine 


Hatchet MVP’s 


Varsity: Haviland Harper 
Jim Peters 


35 per cent of their shots. 


Colonial JV Ends Losing Ways 
Rally Trims Wash. Tech , 86-84 


Tickets Now Available 


Tickets for Saturday’s GW- usual, but for this game only there 
Maryland game will be available will be a charge of 50 cents. But 
starting today in the Athletic Office tickets will go on sale today through 
at 9 a.m. and will continue to be Thursday and must be purchased at 
distributed until the supply runs the Information Desk on the ground 
out GW students will be allowed floor of the Center. All tickets must 
one complimentary ticket only, be purchased by Thursday. No one 
However, one student may pick up will be allowed on the bus without a 
as many as four reserved tickets ticket. Buses will leave from the 
providing he has four different ID’s. Center at 1 p.m. 

Each student will be required to *•**•* 
show their picture ID upon entering Mark Segel was the only double 
the Capital Centre. Game time is 2 winner for GW as the wrestlers 
pin. .y dropped both ends of a dual meet to 

GW will provide bus service as American and Rider on Saturday. 


Attention 

Seniors 


84-84, with 17 playing. 


r Senior Portraits are being taken * 

J - )L 

* this week. If you have not made .jf 

I ♦ 

T an appointment, please come to if 

^ 422 Marvin Center today 4* 

4* -■ ■ ■ v J 1 

* through Wednesday. Call 676-61 28 J 

* I 

•¥ (or 223-2733 evenings) for information. T 

* I 

This will be the only week for portraits. * 


• Preparation for tects required for 
admission to graduate and profes- 
sional schools 

_ .- y . ./ ,, 

• Six and twelve session courses 

• Small groups 

• Voluminous material for home 
study prepared by experts in each 
field 

• Lesson schedule can be tailored to 
meet individual needs. 


THE LAND OF ISRAEL 

and the 

GROWTH of the 
WESTERN RELIGIONS 
tuition for 

SIX HOURS CREDIT 

*4460 

let to ISRAEL, 

ROOM, BOARD AND TUITION 


Classes Now Forming 


HRISTIANITY 

The George Washington Univarsity 
and The American University 
\ oilers 

| e five week 

r SUMMER INSTITUTE 

SLAM 

IN ISRAEL 


Md.— D.C.— Va. 

5304)211 

530-8718 (after six) 


efierry tree 


FOR INFORM A TtON CONTACT 
DEPARTMENT OF RELIGION ' 
The George Washington University 


HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY 
LITERATURE .CURRENT 
THEOLOGY 


The Tutoring School with 
the Nationwide Reputation 


" ■ a e i *■ 





